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Editorial Comment 


1941—A YEAR OF WAR PREPARATION 


HE year 1941 was marked by a grow- 

ing crescendo of defense activities by 

local governments. In the last few 
weeks of the year, war became a vivid reality 
to cities on both coasts, but the year as a 
whole was “the year before we entered.” 
Even so, this brief review of municipal high- 
lights of the year reveals how completely the 
national defense program and its ramifica- 
tions dominated the municipal scene. 


EFENSE councils were established in 

practically all cities. Several cities, in- 
cluding Houston and Oakland, established 
municipal defense departments with paid 
staffs. Cities that had disaster preparedness 
plans and organizations were able to build 
defense councils on this basis. Aside from 
defense organizations, few significant changes 
were made in municipal organization. A num- 
ber of cities, however, called in consultants 
to help them overhaul their administrative 
structure. The North Dakota legislature 
passed a law providing for the voluntary dis- 
organization of sparsely settled counties. 
New York City voters adopted a proposal 
to abolish the offices of four county registers 
and the five county sheriffs and transferred 
their duties to a citywide register and city- 
wide sheriff, both appointed by the mayor. 


Byes of key personnel to the armed 
forces, to the federal government, and 
to the defense industries made it increasingly 
difficult for cities to recruit and retain quali- 
fied personnel. This competition for per- 
sonnel, plus rising costs of living, resulted 
in a widespread demand for upward revision 
in municipal salaries and wages. Adjustable 
bonuses and automatic increases based upon 
rising cost-of-living indexes were the most 
popular salary adjustment methods. Another 
by-product of this competition for personnel 
was the relaxation of local residence require- 


ments in a number of cities. Thirteen new 
cities in seven states adopted civil service 
legislation. In addition, the New York state 
legislature adopted a bill providing for the 
extension of the merit system to every juris- 
diction within the state. Problems of em- 
ployee relations were acute in several cities, 
with strikes or serious strike threats occur- 
ring in New York City; Detroit; McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania; and Kenosha. Civil serv- 
ice agencies in several municipalities, notably 
on the West Coast, acted as clearinghouses 
for the placement of war emergency person- 
nel. In New York City, the training bureau 
of the civil service commission was active 
in the organization of special defense train- 
ing programs for municipal personnel. 


UNICIPAL finances were affected in 
many ways by the national defense 
program. Real estate tax collections were 
generally better than in 1940, and appear to 
have approached or surpassed predepression 
standards. A growing tendency toward the 
use of service charges to supplement tax 
revenues was apparent. No new drastic tax 
limitation laws were passed, nor were any 
new homestead exemption laws written into 
state statutes or constitutions. The city of 
New Orleans adopted a 2 per cent sales and 
use tax, which was later upheld by the state 
supreme court. Many cities invested surplus 
or investment funds in defense bonds. Train- 
ing programs for assessors and finance offi- 
cers increased in number and improved in 
quality in 1941. The defense program gave 
rise to a number of assessing problems, most 
of which dealt with exemptions or the valua- 
tion of properties connected with defense 
activities. The municipal bond market, after 
a slow start in the first two months, con- 
tinued its trend of improvement, reaching an 
all-time high price level for municipal bonds 
in November. There was naturally a sharp 
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reaction to the news of Pearl Harbor, but the 
market recovered without serious disruption. 
There was a slight reduction in the volume 
of municipal borrowing during the year, even 
though there were a number of major re- 
fundings consummated. The pressure for the 
removal of the tax exempt feature in munici- 
pal bonds increased during the year, but no 
definite action was taken. Considerable stim- 
ulus to the development of long-term finan- 
cial planning resulted from the establishment 
of the Public Work Reserve within the 
Federal Works Agency, and the National 
Resources Planning Board continued its ef- 
forts to encourage such planning by cities. 


UNICIPAL purchasing, like the pur- 

chasing of private individuals and cor- 
porations, experienced an ever tightening re- 
striction during the year. The recognition of 
the priorities difficulties in local governments 
was indicated by the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment Requirements Branch in the Divi- 
sion of Civilian Supply of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. The function of this 
branch is to help state and local govern- 
mental bodies to obtain essential operating 
and maintenance materials during the war 
period. There was a continuation of the trend 
toward cooperative purchasing among local 
governments. 


| Figen fire departments, in cooperation 
with the Office of Civilian Defense, 
gave primary emphasis to problems of 
strengthening fire forces, both in equipment 
and in manpower. A survey made by the 
National Fire Protection Association dis- 
closed that 52 per cent of the pumpers and 
ladder trucks in service in 365 cities were 
over 15 years old. First steps toward the 
solution of equipment problems were taken 
in 1941, but the job was only begun. Federal 
priorities authorities acted to standardize 
equipment and to remove unnecessary frills 
from new equipment. More than 65,000 
firemen in over 4,000 fire departments re- 
ceived training under statewide programs 
during the year, in addition to training re- 
ceived through regular departmental drill 
schools. Up to the end of the year compara- 
tively few cities had enlisted and trained 
auxiliary firemen. The Chemical Warfare 
Service of the Army set up a special school 
for the training of key men from local fire 
and police departments in methods of han- 
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dling explosive and incendiary bombs. The 
OCD established a Fire Defense Division, 
and many state defense councils created the 
office of ‘‘state fire coordinator” to integrate 
the forces and activities of local departments. 
Preliminary estimates set the fire loss for 
the year at 320 million dollars, as compared 
to 306 million dollars in 1940-and 313 mil- 
lion dollars in 1939. This increase was not 
as great as had been expected, considering 
the great expansion of production facilities, 


Bow: speedy and efficient roundup ot thou- 
sands of enemy aliens in December cli- 
maxed a year of increasing defense problems 
for police departments, and it was also a 
testimonial to the effectiveness of decentral- 
ized American police systems coordinated by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The 
FBI conducted a number of regional defense 
training schools for local police officers, who 
then helped to train their own forces and 
assisted in the organization and training of 
plant protection police for industrial con- 
cerns. Some departments also aided in the 
training of military police. Many depart- 
ments created special national defense inves- 
tigation squads, and the organization of air 
raid warden services and auxiliary police 
units was undertaken by some departments. 
Test blackouts in some communities revealed 
the need for regulatory ordinances, signal de- 
vices, and other equipment. The Federal De- 
fense Communications Board appointed a 
committee with police representation to co- 
operate with the OCD in integrating plans 
for emergency use of police radio and other 
communications facilities. Delegates to the 
annual conference of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police unanimously ap- 
proved a model law of arrest drafted by the 
Interstate Commission on Crime. Street and 
highway fatalities reached an all-time high in 
1941, deaths exceeding those for 1940 by 
about 16 per cent. At the request of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police and eleven other 
national organizations inaugurated an emer- 
gency traffic law enforcement program. Sev- 


eral states, including New York and Ver- | 


mont, legalized the establishment of traffic 
safety patrols composed of school children. 
Statutes permitting courts to admit as evi- 
dence the amount of alcohol in a person’s 
blood, as shown by scientific tests, were en- 
acted in Oregon and New York. 
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I’ the public works field the most impor- 
tant effect of the defense program was a 
negative one—a sharp reduction in construc- 
tion activities. But in many defense com- 
munities this retrenchment policy obviously 
was inapplicable, and the “Community Fa- 
cilities Bill” was passed by Congress to 
provide 150 million dollars to aid local gov- 
ernments in these areas to meet the de- 
mands of suddenly expanded populations. 
Almost 50 per cent of the original appropri- 
ation was allocated for water and sewage 
systems alone. In many cities steps were 
taken to protect water systems and other 
properties from damage by sabotage. War 
production produced a sharp increase in the 
demands for electric power. This increased 
demand, which began in 1939, continued in 
1940, and jumped in 1941. As a conse- 
quence there were power shortages in some 
parts of the country. In the TVA region, 
where this shortage was accentuated by a 
subnormal rainfall during the summer and 
fall, several cities were forced to adopt par- 
tial blackouts of their “white-way” districts 
and otherwise to ration the use of electricity. 
Another result of the new demand for power 
for national defense purposes was an accel- 
eration of the trend toward public owner- 
ship of power production and distribution 
facilities. Evidence of this trend was the 
organization during the year of the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 


SB: year 1941 saw great progress in the 
field of city planning. Almost overnight 
such cities as Charleston, Indiana; Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; Norfolk, Virginia; San Diego, 
California; and Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, found themselves faced with the need 
for major expansion of physical plans to 
meet the demands of a mushrooming popu- 
lation. Improvements of such magnitude 
clearly required some farsighted planning. 
One result of this phase of defense planning 
was a new emphasis upon regional approach 
to planning programs. Representative of the 
new regional planning bodies established dur- 
ing the year were the Hampton Roads Re- 
gional Defense Council and the Puget Sound 
Regional Planning Commission. The passage 
of legislation legalizing the establishment 
of urban redevelopment corporations in New 
York, Michigan, and Illinois, and the intro- 
duction of such legislation in several other 
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states, is a promising sign. A great deal of 
emphasis was placed on postdefense plan- 
ning. The Public Work Reserve established 
in the Federal Works Agency and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board are con- 
centrating on this phase of planning. 


Y mid-December, 60,357 publicly fi- 
nanced houses for defense workers had 
been completed, and new homes were being 
completed at the rate of 2,500 per week. In 
addition there were trailer or portable house 
accommodations for 2,237 other families, 
and accommodations for 6,585 single per- 
sons had been provided. During the year 
the federal Division of Defense Housing Co- 
ordination inaugurated two new activities: 
(1) establishment of homes registration of- 
fices to discover and list all available hous- 
ing accommodations in defense areas, and 
(2) stimulation through these offices of a 
program of repair and alteration of existing 
residential buildings to add rooms or dwell- 
ing units. By December about 200 of these 
offices had been established. A rent section 
of the Office of Price Administration was 
established for the purpose of stimulating 
local fair rent committees. By mid-October, 
82 of these committees had been established 
in 23 states. Congress passed an act pegging 
rents in the District of Columbia and estab- 
lishing machinery for formal rent control. 
By the end of the year, the United States 
Housing Authority had virtually completed 
the lending of funds to local housing agen- 
cies for construction and operation of hous- 
ing for low-income families. 


6 ipa importance of public health and 
welfare in the defense program was 
recognized when the President created the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, under the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. Public health authorities worked 
with Army and Navy officials to eradicate 
or control commercialized prostitution in 
areas adjoining training camps. A Division 
of Social Protection was set up within the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices to deal with this difficult problem. 
In July the President approved the May Act 
prohibiting prostitution in areas adjoining 
military and naval stations. In some cities 
priorities unemployment increased the need 
for public assistance, while in others the 
principal welfare problems were created by 
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the expansion of defense industry: employ- 
ment. The number of cases receiving gen- 
eral relief in the continental United States 
was reduced from 1,258,000 in September, 
1940, to 817,000 in September, 1941. Dur- 
ing this same period employment in the 
WPA program dropped from 1,673,000 to 
1,007,000 persons. The normal rate of in- 
crease continued in the special types of 
public assistance, however. The establish- 
ment of merit system procedures was com- 
pleted during the year in most of the 
agencies administering federally aided pub- 
lic assistance programs. 


ECREATION for soldiers and sailors 

within the camps was handled by mili- 
tary and naval authorities. Recreational 
services related to defense but administered 
outside of camps were coordinated by the 
Federal Security Agency, which has drawn 
heavily on city recreation staffs for its per- 
sonnel. United Service Organizations helped 
to supply outside recreational services, but 
cities in defense areas found it necessary 
to expand their own services greatly. The 
forerunner of what appears to be an increas- 
ingly popular movement was the inaugura- 
tion of physical fitness programs for civilians 
in such cities as St. Paul, Minnesota; Los 
Angeles, California; Detroit, Michigan; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Paterson, New 
Jersey. 


UBLIC schools and libraries faced new 

demands on their personnel and physical 
facilities as a result of the defense program. 
Short term vocational courses, refresher 
courses, and similar instructional programs 
for defense workers were featured by many 
city school systems. In many libraries there 
was an almost overwhelming demand for 
technical books for workers in defense in- 
dustries. School and library buildings in 


many communities served as civilian defense 
centers. County, joint county, and regional 
libraries continued to spread, the total num- 
ber of counties now served being over 500. 
There is an increasing use in large city 
libraries of mobile units. In St. Louis, for 
example, a bookmobile branch began a new 
service to outlying parts of the city. A new 
law adds Indiana to the list of states pro- 
viding certification of librarians in state 
and municipal libraries. 


A’ least 108 cities issued general annual 
reports during the year. Ten of these 
108 cities issued these reports ior the first 
time in 1941. There was an increasing in- 
terest in other forms of publicity and 
information mediums. Royal Oak, Michigan, 
began publication of a monthly four-page 
lithoprinted newspaper entitled Municipal 
News. Two Rivers, Wisconsin, used the back 
of its utility bills for a series of brief articles 
on administrative problems and practices in 
the city. Rochester, New York, did some 
reporting of a somewhat unusual nature 
when it distributed 82,000 circulars giving 
cost figures for local government in Roches- 
ter and emphasizing the advantages of liv- 
ing within the city limits. 


WHEN compared with previous years, 

the year 1941 saw a major reshuffling 
of municipal problems and activities. Com- 
pared with a brief sample of 1942 that we 
have seen so far, however, it was a year of 
slow adjustment and lethargic change. For 
49 weeks of 1941 we still cherished some 
illusions of isolation from the world conflict. 
The last three weeks demolished these illu- 
sions. It remains for 1942 to witness a 
thoroughgoing mobilization of our cities, not 
merely for passive defense but for an active 
and aggressive role in this fight for free- 
dom. 
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OCAL governments desire to cooperate 
fully in winning the war; these state- 
ments may guide them in their finan- 

cial policies in wartime activities. 


Poticy MATTERS 


1. Complete harmony is necessary in the 
fiscal plans of the federal, state and local 
governments. The national government must 
necessarily, in a crisis, control all elements 
of national fiscal policy. 

2. The above statement does not mean 
that states and local governments should 
step aside and do nothing. On the contrary, 
the interests of the national government will 
be served best if each state and each local 
government will carry on those tasks which 
traditionally belong to it. Matters of na- 
tional import alone will then be the responsi- 
bility of federal officials. 

3. Municipalities must avoid competition 
with the national government for the man- 
power and materials needed for the war. 

4. All nondefense public works of munic- 
ipalities should be postponed unless they are 
vital to preservation of life and health or to 
extension of war industries or facilities. 

5. Municipalities should cooperate with 
the state and national governments in de- 
veloping plans for postwar construction of 
public improvements. 

6. The states which have received un- 
expected revenues and have large treasury 
surpluses should consider the use of these 
funds to relieve local taxation, to finance 
state and local expenditures of an emergency 
nature caused by the war, to establish re- 
serves for postwar public works, or to cush- 
ion a decline in future revenues. 

7. The federal government should finance 
in full all activities related solely to the 
national war effort. Subsidies, direct or 
indirect, should not be required from local 


*A statement approved on January 26, 1942, 
by the executive board of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States and 
Canada. 
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communities for war facilities. Local gov- 
ernments should likewise refrain from ask- 
ing federal aid in purely local matters. 


For ADMINISTRATORS AND LEGISLATORS 


1. Municipalities should have legislative 
authority adequate to carry out the special 
requirements of a war emergency program 
as well as the postwar problems. This would 
include specific statutory authority to receive 
and disburse federal grants for war purposes. 

2. All governmental units in a given geo- 
graphical area, and all departments and 
agencies of all governments in a given area 
or municipality must work together on finan- 
cial and protective measures. This is no 
time for individual agencies to make special 
pleas for their own special interests. 

3. The rising costs of materials, supplies, 
labor and equipment and the scarcity of 
these things should be anticipated as far as 
possible both in the planning of a budget 
and in the actual procurement of goods. 

4. As new agencies are created at the 
local government level to carry on defense 
or war activities, the existing financial or- 
ganization of local government should be 
used. Public or semipublic funds should be 
handled through recognized local govern- 
ment agencies. Local finance officers, prop- 
erly accredited, may in some cases serve as 
direct representatives of state and national 
agencies. 

5. Time is an important element in the 
war program. Things that are known to be 
needed should be done at once. 


PRIMARILY FOR LOCAL FINANCE OFFICERS 


1. Municipal finance officers should take 
the leadership in carrying out important mat- 
ters, many of which are always in order, but 
are imperative in time of war. Many of 
these are enumerated below. 

2. Public records should be well pro- 
tected. Older and less important records 
should be discarded to make room for more 
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current and more important data. Obsolete 
records should not be put in fireproof stor- 
age and current records left unprotected. 

3. All umnecessary accounting forms 
should be eliminated. Sizes and qualities of 
paper should be standardized. Various 
printed forms, many not related to account- 
ing, can be eliminated by central supervision 
and study. 

4. All city warehouses and yards should 
be searched for obsolete or worn out equip- 
ment or scrap which can be used to help 
national defense as well as provide minor 
local revenues. Cities should consider a 
municipal salvage bureau. 

5. In making budgets, municipalities 
should try to anticipate revenue changes 
caused by tire rationing, lowering state sales 
and gasoline taxes, and other such activities. 

6. Municipal utilities in many areas will 
experience violent fluctuations in sales. There 
will be some radical increases due to war 
industries and other serious declines due to 
blackouts or curtailment of nondefense in- 
dustries. 

7. Difficulties will be encountered in 
retaining a sufficient number of competent 
accounting and financial employees. Finance 
officers should bear in mind their legal re- 
sponsibilities, and they should insist on 
staffs adequate to meet these needs. This 
is no time for laxity. Keep your staff trained 
and have a list of available replacements. 

8. Street lighting contracts in vulnerable 
areas should permit the adjustment of costs 
in case of blackouts or disaster. 

9. Finance officers should take the initia- 
tive in promoting sales of defense savings 
stamps and bonds. They should be ready 
to cooperate in a program requiring payroll 
deductions. 

10. The federal government may require 
payroll deductions as forced savings or cur- 
rent payment of taxes. Payroll procedures 
should therefore receive immediate study. 

11. Every municipality should study its 
idle but usable equipment and tools. Such 
equipment should be used, transferred, or 
sold to another city needing it. Useless 
equipment or obsolete parts should be sold 


as scrap at once. Usable but idle equipment 
may be pooled or transferred through state 
agencies. 

12. Municipalities must maintain every 
physical facility in the best possible condi- 
tion. Since new equipment and new capital 
improvements may be impossible to obtain, 
the old must be preserved. 

13. Conserve present motor equipment by 
unusually careful supervision and where 
feasible requiring all municipally owned cars 
to be housed at night in municipal garages. 
Travel by train or bus instead of automobile 
can be encouraged. 

14. Municipal revenues from some sources 
will shrink. Gasoline tax distributions by 
the states to cities and counties will decline. 


Real estate tax collections may be adversely’ 


affected by the impact of heavier federal 
taxes. Some licenses, permits, and fees will 
decrease, others may increase. Certain per- 
sonal property assessments will decline 
sharply, some others may go upward be- 
cause of higher price levels. All such reve- 
nue changes should be anticipated as far as 
possible in budget making. 

15. The current financial position of all 
municipalities should be kept as sound as 
possible to meet the shock of the postwar 
letdown. Budgets must be balanced, deficits 
eliminated, and short-term loans curtailed. 

16. Now is the time to clean up, by en- 
forcing tax collections severely, all unpaid 
local taxes accumulating since 1929. 

17. Municipal finance officers need to 
foresee trends in their own communities. 
They should keep a check on employment, 
payrolls, retail sales, postal receipts, number 
of water users, electric meters, telephones 
and other such economic indexes. 

18. The finance officer should be the 
leader in public financial matters. To accom- 
plish this he must consult the leaders of 
business, labor, and finance and work closely 
with them. 

19. The revenues and expenditures con- 
nected with defense matters should be sepa- 
rately recorded so that the regular revenues 
and expenditures may be comparable and so 
that war expenditures may be known. 
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Management Methods 


VI. The City Manager's Relations With 
the Council * 


Principles underlying a sound working relationship between council and 
manager and some suggested procedures for establishing such a relationship. 


HE city manager, as the chief admin- 

istrator, represents the administrative 

organization in its relations with the 
city council. The fact that the manager is 
appointed by the council and holds office 
at its pleasure makes the relationship be- 
tween the council and the manager more 
direct, flexible, and simple than the relation- 
ship between the council and an elected ad- 
ministrator. Because of this direct respon- 
sibility of the manager, the council can afford 
to delegate considerable discretion to the 
manager, to call upon him for advice and 
information, and to depend upon him to 
make specific day-to-day decisions that are 
necessary to put the council’s program into 
effect. 


DIVISION OF WorRK 


The administrative relationship between 
the city manager and the council is a prob- 
lem quite distinct from their legal and 
political relationships. It is misleading to 
think in terms of one of these relationships 
while discussing another. The legal rela- 
tionship of the council and the city mana- 
ger may be prescribed by state statute, city 
charter, and ordinance. Legal provisions, in 
more or less specific terms, usually grant cer- 
tain rights and powers or distribute certain 
duties among the council, the manager, and 
various administrative officials. But such 
provisions merely give officials the right to 
do their jobs and do little or nothing to 
indicate administrative relationships in get- 








* This is the sixth of a series of articles based 
upon a survey made by the International City 
Managers’ Association. Helpful comments and 
suggestions for this article were supplied by C. A. 
Harrell, J. Bryan Miller, Don K. Price, and H. 
L. Woolhiser. 
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ting things done. It may be necessary for 
the manager to consult with the council 
while making decisions that are within his 
legal powers. And it is usually necessary for 
the council to depend to a great extent on 
the advice of the manager in exercising its 
legal powers. 

The political relationship between the 
council and the manager involves the alloca- 
tion of power and responsibility. The coun- 
cil, being elected by the people and having 
the power to appoint and dismiss the city 
manager, has exclusive power and responsi- 
bility. (As a matter of practice, the council 
can either follow or disregard the principles 
of the council-manager plan, regardless of 
the affirmation of those principles by charter 
provisions; thus the political and legal rela- 
tionships between council and manager are 
quite distinct.) The council-manager plan 
is a plan of unification, not of separation, of 
powers. By putting a city manager in office 
and keeping him there, the council assumes 
full political responsibility for the conduct 
of the municipal government, both for the 
policies that are followed and the way in 
which they are administered. The council 
may rely to a great extent on the advice of 
the city manager in determining its policies, 
and it may give him a free hand in adminis- 
tering those policies; if it does so, it does 
not surrender its political power or evade 
its political responsibility. To point out this 
fact, however, tells little or nothing about 
the administrative relationship between the 
council and the city manager. 

The council and the city manager will 
always have to take law and politics into 
consideration as limitations within which 
they must proceed; but they should work out 
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their administrative relationship according to 
tested principles of organization, with the 
primary and positive purpose of making the 
city government a more democratic and 
effective instrument for furthering the wel- 
fare and happiness of the community. To 
do so, they will have to avoid legal and 
political pitfalls while following the general 
procedure that will best enable the council to 
determine policies intelligently and the city 
manager to put those policies into effect. 

The subject matter of municipal govern- 
ment cannot be divided into two categories, 
policy and administration, in order to define 
them as exclusive provinces of the council 
and manager, respectively. The council and 
the manager must work together on the same 
problems. For example, the city manager 
prepares the annual budget and makes 
recommendations to the council. However, 
the council may propose changes and addi- 
tions to the budget and may modify, reject, 
or adopt any plan or system it wishes. All 
through the process it is the manager’s duty 
to recommend, but the council is responsible 
to the people for whatever action is taken. 
The council by collective action may give the 
city manager orders setting forth general ob- 
jectives it wishes io attain, but it is not the 
function of the members of the council to 
attempt to administer personally the poli- 
cies that it determines, nor to influence ad- 
ministrative officials charged with the execu- 
tion of those policies. The manager on the 
other hand should not attempt to guide or 
control the selection of council members by 
the voters or to bring to bear political influ- 
ence in any form on the decisions of the 
council. 

A city manager may find himself in dis- 
agreement with members of his council over 
their administrative relationships. For ex- 
ample, if the city manager is under political 
attack by a minority of the council he should 
be careful to maintain an attitude of personal 
neutrality toward those who are attacking 
him. In such cases, if the city has a mayor 
who is a strong legislative leader, the man- 
ager may deal with the mayor on legislative 
matters and depend upon him to further the 
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policies of the administration with the coun- 
cil. 

The manager also is in a difficult position 
when groups outside the council attack him 
or his relationship with the council. For ex- 
ample, the manager may be attacked for 
what seems to outsiders to be an unwar- 
ranted assumption of the legislative function. 
This indicates the lack of public understand- 
ing of the principles of the council-manager 
plan, and it is the function of the council 
to explain to the public the reasons for the 
manager’s actions and the fact that these 
actions were taken at the wish and with the 
support of the council. 


AGREEMENT WITH COUNCIL 


To come to an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of their administrative 
relationship is the first step that should be 
taken by the council and the city manager. 
The city manager who has a frank discus- 
sion with his council on the principles that 
its members intend to follow has a much 
better chance to work in harmony with that 
council thereafter. After the appointment of 
the city manager, it is a desirable practice 
for him to have an informal meeting with 
the council members to come to a somewhat 
more complete and detailed understanding 
on the procedures and relationships that are 
to be followed. Both before and after his 
appointment, the city manager should make 
it clear that he wishes to have control over 
the administration only to put into effect 
more efficiently the desires of the council 
itself, and that he disapproves both of de- 
tailed administrative decisions by the coun- 
cil as a whole, and of interference by indi- 
vidual councilmen only because they detract 
from the ability of the council to get its 
broad policies put into effect. The council- 
man who asks the city manager for a spe- 
cial favor for a personal friend is infring- 
ing less on the authority of the city manager 
than on the authority of the council; the 
council that occupies itself with petty details 
is interfering less with the city manager than 
with its own general purposes. On this basis, 
the manager may ask for a grant of broad 
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discretion and authority in the administra- 
tion of policies laid down by council action. 
The council should assume full responsibil- 
ity for every action the manager takes in 
putting its policies into effect; otherwise the 
public is given the impression that political 
power and responsibility have been taken 
from the council by the manager. 

There are instances in which a manager 
may find himself in disagreement with mem- 
bers of his council. For example: (1) The 
council or some of its members for personal 
or political reasons may want the city man- 
ager to appoint a certain person to office or 
to buy materials from a certain merchant. 
The city manager should discuss such in- 
stances with the whole council and attempt 
to get the order withdrawn because it clearly 
has nothing to do with the objectives of pol- 
icy. The city manager is justified in refus- 
ing to obey the order and staking his job on 
the question of principle. (2) The council 
may make a decision on question of policy 
in such detail that the administration of the 
policy is made less effective. For example, it 
may enact an appropriation ordinance in 
such detail that the manager cannot make 
desirable transfers. In such cases the man- 
ager should point out the general principles 
involved and the practical and technical 
considerations that make self-restraint in 
legislation desirable. 


INFORMING AND ADVISING THE COUNCIL 


To interpret the technical aspects of local 
government to the council is one of the prin- 
cipal tasks of the manager. It is his duty to 
initiate recommendations for legislative ac- 
tion. He cannot avoid the responsibility of 
giving advice and recommendations on every 
important issue, even on controversial mat- 
ters. 

Municipal policy is often determined by 
administrative experience, and the city man- 
ager, in the process of rendering advice to 
the council, should give the council the 
benefit of that experience. Some managers 
attempt to avoid any positive recommenda- 
tions of policy, but this tendency runs con- 
trary to the apparent trend in modern 
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governments on all levels. Positive recom- 
mendations without any undue pressure on 
the part of the manager are essential to the 
formulation of sound municipal policies. 

The manager cannot yield to popular 
prejudice and refuse to advise the council 
and the community on controversial ques- 
tions of municipal policy merely because 
they are controversial. At the same time the 
manager should be careful not to come into 
public conflict with the council on contro- 
versial issues. He should not publicly criti- 
cize the actions that the council has taken, 
and he should not make talks on undecided 
controversial issues, as such talks are likely 
to embarrass the council members. 

The manager’s proposals are of course 
subject to review, and he must not take 
opposition to his suggestions as a personal 
affront or ask for support for his ideas as 
a personal favor. He must meet hostility 
and suspicion with a willingness to provide 
information and unbiased advice. The man- 
ager should make it clear both to the coun- 
cil and to the public that the ultimate deci- 
cision, however arrived at, is the council’s 
policy rather than his own. 

The city manager should make clear that 
he is responsible to the council and should 
not compete wiiu its members for public 
attention. The manager should take care 
that due credit is given to the council when 
a report is released to the newspapers on 
matters of public policy. In order to educate 
the public to the understanding that the 
council determines municipal policy, it may 
be desirable to have initial news stories on 
municipal accomplishments reported to the 
public through the council rather than di- 
rectly by the manager. 

The manager need not hesitate to discuss 
matters on which the council has made a 
decision with which he agrees. If, for ex- 
ample, the council has voted a bond issue 
which requires approval in a public referen- 
dum, the manager may publicly advocate 
the passing of the issue. The city manager 
also is free to act as a community leader in 
a great majority of municipal policies which 
do not involve political controversy. For 
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example, a city manager may induce the city 
council to adopt a new municipal service, but 
in this as in other cases he should make it 
clear that the council is responsible for the 
action taken. 


CONDUCT OF COUNCIL MEETINGS 


The city manager discusses municipal 
problems with the 
council in private and 
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understanding and decision in a short time. 
These meetings are primarily for discussion 
and the exchange of ideas, and councilmen 
should have an understanding that any deci- 
sions reached in them are only tentative and 
subject to change in the public meeting. 
Some councils invite the public and the press 
to these preliminary meetings. 

Regular Council 





public meetings and 
prepares periodic and 
special reports for the 
council. 

The Agenda. The 
city manager should 
prepare, or at least re- 
view, the agenda for 
council meetings. If 





policies into effect. 


The city manager should make it clear to 
the council that he wishes to have control 
over the administration only to put into 
effect the desires of the council itself, and 
that he disapproves both of detailed admin- 
istrative decisions by the council as a whole 
and of interference by individual council- 
men only because such actions detract from 
the ability of the council to get its broad 


Meetings. The city 
manager always at- 
tends council meet- 
ings; department 
heads generally are 
present only at the re- 
quest of the manager. 
When submitting any 
matters to the council, 
the manager should 








the city clerk prepares 

the list of petitions, requests, and commu- 
nications which are to come before the 
council, the manager may prepare a list of 
the items which he wishes to bring up. In 
any event, the manager should be familiar 
with every item of business or report that 
the council is to consider. 

Since the manager is the administrative 
officer for the council as a whole, he gen- 
erally should not discuss with individual 
councilmen matters on the agenda or which 
may come before the council at some early 
date. It is unwise, city managers almost 
unanimously agree, to take up with individ- 
ual councilmen any matter of a contro- 
versial nature before discussing it with the 
entire body. In cities where the mayor occu- 
pies a position of leadership in legislation, 
the manager may feel free to discuss with 
him matters which he would not discuss with 
other individual council members. 

Informal Council Meetings. In order that 
councilmen may have an opportunity to ask 
informally for information and to discuss 
municipal affairs without the restrictions of 
procedural regulations, many city councils 
hold informal preliminary meetings before 
their formal public meetings. Since no offi- 
cial record is kept of such meetings, council- 
men are more likely to come to a complete 


address his remarks 
to the whole council and not appear to be 
making a defense against remarks of one or 
more councilmen. When the manager sub- 
mits to the council a matter requiring study 
on their part, he may find it desirable to send 
each member a memorandum on the subject 
sufficiently in advance of the meeting to 
permit careful consideration. 

The city manager should anticipate the 
questions that councilmen will ask and dis- 
cuss such matters in advance with his 
subordinates who are informed of the con- 
siderations and point of view which shape 
the manager’s policy on important issues. 
When a councilman raises questions on which 
a manager does not have adequate informa- 
tion, he may request the council to permit 


him to bring in a complete answer after | 


further investigation and study. 

Periodic and Special Reports. To keep the 
council informed on municipal affairs, the 
city manager should make periodic written 
reports as well as oral reports at council 
meetings, and submit special reports on mat- 
ters referred to him by the council. 

Most of the manager’s periodic reports to 
the council are submitted monthly, the most 


common report being a financial statement | 


showing expenditures and unexpended bal- 


wor 








ances of all budget accounts, sometimes sup- ~ 
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plemented with statistical information on 
the activities of the city departments, prin- 
cipal accomplishments of the month, and 
progress on special projects. The inclusion 
of comparable data for previous years and 
months facilitates interpretation. Some of 
this material may lend itself readily to 
graphic presentation. The report can also 
direct attention to impending developments 
and future plans. The manager generally 
knows when the council needs a detailed 
report on a problem and he should supply 
whatever information is desired. 

The information for the manager’s re- 
ports may come from departmental reports 
received by the manager. He generally con- 
denses the material from such reports, but 
quite often a detailed report of a department 
head is submitted with the manager’s en- 
dorsement. Department heads should report 
orally to the council only when requested to 
do so by the manager. Administrative opin- 
ions of department heads should be presented 
in the light of the city manager’s point of 
view on the question at issue and in relation 
to other divisions of the government. 

No general rule can be made as to the 
uses for which a written report is better 
than an oral one. The written report is 
more satisfactory for the presentation of 
statistics and charts; it serves as a perma- 
nent record; and copies may be released to 
the press if the council desires. The oral 
report, on the other hand, may often serve 
better in making an explanation to the coun- 
cil; it permits a more personalized relation- 
ship; and it usually requires less effort in 
preparation. Effective reporting generally 
calls for both oral and written presentation. 
If copies of reports are mailed to council- 
men in advance of the council meeting, 
the manager can call attention to the most 
significant features or can stimulate inquiry 
and discussion. Managers should not re- 
lease copies of written reports to the press 
or other parties until after the report has 
been officially presented in open meeting. 

In addition to periodic reports on activities 
and finances, the council frequently needs 
reports on special subjects. A simple oral 
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statement may be sufficient in the case of 
minor items but reports dealing with impor- 
tant matters or containing recommendations 
of the manager should be written and made 
a matter of record. 

Certain matters initiated by the manager 
also call for written reports. Among them 
are requests for transfers between appropria- 
tions, the tabulation of bids for contracts 
requiring council approval, ordinances and 
resolutions drafted by the city manager, and 
any special subjects upon which the manager 
wishes to present recommendations. Most of 
the special reports need contain only a few 
concise statements of the essential facts and 
possible course of action (perhaps with state- 
ments pro and con), and the city manager’s 
recommendations, leaving other details to 
be supplied orally during discussion at the 
council meeting. 


COMMITTEES IN COUNCIL 


Council committees are nonexistent in 
most council-manager cities, the council de- 
pending on the manager for technical advice. 
Both standing and functional committees 
generally are undesirable and unnecessary 
except in very large city councils which may 
be too unwieldy to transact business effec- 
tively without them. Even temporary spe- 
cial committees should be avoided whenever 
possible; but if appointed, they should be 
dissolved when their immediate tasks are 
finished. Council committees have the dis- 
advantage of encouraging subordinates of 
the city manager to deal directly with mem- 
bers of the council, thereby short-circuiting 
the manager’s authority. Matters which re- 
quire detailed functional consideration can 
be referred to the city manager, who in turn 
may refer them to department heads for 
study and report. If the council consists of 
nine members or less, there need be no com- 
mittees at all except the committee of the 
whole. 

Whenever a council committee is created, 
the manager may be added or should at least 
meet with most committees. A few council 
members may thus become familiar with the 
problem being considered even though they 





usually arrive at the same conclusion as 
recommended by the manager. Occasionally 
a council committee may lend force to the 
city’s dealings, as in the case of a franchise 
committee dealing with a utility company. 
Also, if the council is large, certain advan- 
tages may accrue from having the manager 
sit down with two or three councilmen and 
go over propositions more carefully than he 
could do with the council as a whole. Thus 
committees which have to do with general 
policy or legislative procedure are often a 
great help to the council, but other commit- 
tees are a definite hindrance to administra- 
tion. 


ADMINISTERING COUNCIL’s POLICIES 


A municipal council may work most effec- 
tively if it concentrates its attention on 
major aspects of municipal policy. It can 
get its policies administered most effectively 
if it entrusts that administration to the city 
manager, without interfering with his work. 
These two ideas are fundamental assump- 
tions under the council-manager plan. 


LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


Many city councils legislate on a great 
many details that are not questions of pub- 
lic policy—but are rather decisions that 
should be made as a part of the routine of 
administration. Even though action may 
have been authorized by the approval of the 
budget as in the case of street or sewer im- 
provements, the council may have to act 
later more than a half dozen times on a 
single improvement. To enact such detailed 
legislation makes it impossible for the coun- 
cil to devote adequate attention to public 
policies and handicaps the work of the city 
manager. Several remedies that may be ap- 
plied are: 

1. The manager may secure the help 
of the city attorney in avoiding any legis- 
lative action that is not absolutely neces- 
sary. The city attorney’s attitude may de- 
termine whether numerous repetitive actions 
by the council must precede administrative 
action, or whether the council need only to 
lay down the lines of general policy and en- 
trust its administration to the manager. The 
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manager should point out to the attorney 
the differences between public and private 
law and help him to understand the ad- 
ministrative point of view. 

2. The council may delegate to the city 
manager power to issue rules and regulations. 
It is impossible for the council to pass ordi- 
nances covering minute situations in which 
citizens come into contact with the adminis- 
tration. The manager should ascertain 
through the city attorney just what power 
the council can delegate to him along this 
line. Only in those cities where delegation 
of rule-making powers is illegal will the 
council have to enact the rules drawn up by 
the manager. But even when such delega- 
tion is permitted in principle, standards 
sufficiently definite to guide and control 
administrative decisions should be estab- 
lished by the council. 

3. The council and city manager may 
distinguish between legislation involving pol- 
icy determination and legislation which is 
formally necessary for the administration of 
that policy. When the council has once made 
up its mind on a policy, it is useless and 
unwise for.it to take that matter up for 
deliberation every time a technicality re- 
quires legislative action. Some councils have 
been able to cut a great deal of legislative 
red tape by enacting as expeditiously as pos- 
sible the routine legislation required to carry 
out a policy already determined. 

4. The council may seek legislative or 
charter amendments to remove the necessity 
for detailed legislation. When other remedies 
are inadequate the city manager may sug- 
gest to the council the necessity for taking 
this step. 


DEALINGS WITH SUBORDINATES 


The council that wants to hold its manager 
responsible for the administration of its 
policies must give him adequate authority to 
take administrative action. Some recom- 
mendations are: 








1 “Administrative Codes, Rules, and Regula- 
tions,’ Pustic MANAGEMENT, January, 1942, 


pp. 13-18; see also Ambrose Fuller, “Limits on 
Administrative Discretion,” PusLic MANAGEMENT, 
August, 1939, pp. 234-35. 
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1. The right of the city manager to ap- 
point department heads and other subordi- 
nates is one of the essentials of administra- 
tive authority. Every city manager should 
make sure that the council understands this 
principle before accepting appointment as 
manager. 

2. The city manager should request the 
council to secure from him, rather than from 
subordinates, information about all but 
strictly routine aspects of administration. 
Neither the council nor any member of the 
council should give orders to any subordinate 
of the manager, either publicly or privately. 
Employees should either refer inquiring 
councilmen to the manager or report prompt- 
ly to the manager whenever it has been 
necessary to give information to a council- 
man. This of course does not apply to 
routine facts and figures which may be fur- 
nished councilmen as well as private citizens, 
without formality or need of reporting to 
the manager. 

3. Citizen petitions to the council should 
be referred to the manager by formal action 
if they deal with administrative matters un- 
der his control, and the manager should re- 
port back to the council on their disposition. 
Likewise the council should refer to the 
manager those citizens who desire to make 
a complaint on any matter properly subject 
to administrative decision. The council may 
establish a rule that complainants must ar- 
range with the manager or city clerk in ad- 
vance to have their complaints on the 
agenda. This will give the manager an op- 
portunity to talk to the complainant and 
perhaps remedy the situation before it 
reaches the council meeting. The council 
should hesitate to give a detailed hearing to 
a person who has not made a reasonable 
effort to exhaust the administrative remedies. 

4. The city manager should have a regu- 
lar procedure for handling complaints. Each 
complaint received through a councilman 
should be dealt with as efficiently as any 
other, but the employee dealing with the 
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complainant. should never give the impres- 
sion that the complainant is getting anything 
more than the consideration he would have 
obtained if he himself had notified the com- 
plaint clerk. Whenever a councilman refers 
the complainant instead of the complaint to 
the manager, it is good practice for the man- 
ager to notify the councilman by telephone 
or memo of the action taken. 

5. The manager should set up a simple 
but formal system for insuring that matters 
referred to him by the council are promptly 
handled by department heads. An excellent 
practice is for the city clerk to refer to the 
manager separate matters which require ac- 
tion or further report by the manager. In 
one city three galley proofs of council min- 
utes received from the printer one day after 
the council meeting are cut up and pasted 
on printed forms. The clerk keeps one copy 
and two copies go to the manager. The bot- 
tom of the form is used by the manager for 
any suggestions he has to pass on to depart- 
ment heads as to the manner and time the 
work is to be done. The original copy is then 
sent to the department head, the assistant or 
secretary to the manager keeping one form 
for follow-up. Any communication the man- 
ager submits to the council is reviewed first 
by all department heads affected. 


CONCLUSION 


The city manager and council should have 
a mutual understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples involved in a working relationship. 
The primary responsibility for bringing 
about a proper relationship rests with the 
council. The city manager, however, may 
contribute to establishing such a relation- 
ship if he keeps in mind his responsibility to 
the council as a collective body for the whole 
administration, if he avoids participation in 
factional disputes, and if he lessens the effect 
of partisan politics on government by in- 
telligent leadership. This relationship is the 
keystone of effective council-manager gov- 
ernment. 











Intermunicipal Cooperation in Fire-Fighting 


By EMIL F. JARZ* 
Research Assistant in Public Administration, The University of Chicago 


As a wartime measure neighboring cities should develop plans for fire pro- 
tection on a regional basis; they will also prove useful in times of peace. 


RRANGEMENTS between two or 
Arn municipalities for the more effec- 

tive use of available fire-fighting re- 
sources are desirable for at least two reasons: 
(1) to coordinate all equipment within cer- 
tain “target” areas to prevent possible con- 
flagrations caused by bombing, sabotage, or 
other forms of attack; and (2) to avoid 
unnecessary expansion in personnel and 
equipment and thus avoid competition with 
the needs of the armed forces. Such ar- 
rangements are desirable in peace, as well 
as during war, and it is surprising that 
more than one-half of 30 of the largest cities? 
in the country have not cooperated with 
nearby cities in working out detailed plans 
for “outside” and mutual aid. A brief re- 
view of the legal and administrative aspects 
of intermunicipal cooperation in metropoli- 
tan areas which have made formal arrange- 
ments for such service may indicate pro- 
cedures that can be followed by other cities, 
large and small. 

There are three forms of cooperation: out- 
side service, mutual aid, and joint depart- 
ments. “Outside fire service” refers to the 
dispatch of apparatus by a municipality to 
. communities beyond its boundaries whether 
or not these latter units possess their own 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Jarz is making a com- 
prehensive nationwide study of intermunicipal 
arrangements for the provision of various mu- 
nicipal services. The survey is sponsored by the 
International City Managers’ Association and the 
University of Chicago. 


1 Akron, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, Toledo, and 
Washington. 


protection facilities. Such aid is primarily 
one way rather than reciprocal and fre- 
quently there is no definite assurance of help 
to the outside agency. “Mutual aid” applies 
to “response on a well-laid-out plan on sig- 
nal from fire headquarters, and with the very 
definite knowledge that the response will be 
made.” This second scheme is planned to 
work both ways, the communities in the 
compact agreeing to help each other in times 
of distress. Joint fire departments are those 
established by concurrent action or main- 
tained and operated by the same personnel 
under one chief. 


LEGAL AUTHORIZATION 


Eighteen of the 20 states which contain 
the 30 municipalities surveyed have enacted 
a total of 41 laws authorizing intermunicipal 
cooperation in fire-fighting. Pennsylvania 
was first in 1917 with a law permitting sec- 
ond-class townships to receive aid from ad- 
jacent cities, townships, or boroughs. About 
ten statutes were enacted by these states 
during the twenties, approximately 20 dur- 
ing the thirties, and 8 in 1941. A 1941 Cali- 
fornia law states that “worldwide conditions 
warrant emergency powers being extended 
to public agencies within this state in order 
that they may come to the assistance of one 
another, thereby supplementing their own 
means of local defense.” 

Most of the laws on intermunicipal co- 
operation in fire-fighting deal with the prob- 
lem of “outside fire service” by one govern- 
mental unit to others. Maryland and Rhode 
Island have not legislated in this field. Ex- 
plicit mutual aid provisions are found in 
only five states (California, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania). A 1938 
New Jersey law on “mutual emergency aid” 
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provides for a joint meeting of the contract- 
ing municipalities and authorizes them to 
acquire “central offices, lands, buildings, and 
equipment” to accomplish the purposes of 


the act. Six states provide for the joint 
establishment, maintenance, or operation of 
fire departments (Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin). 

The most liberal provisions are found in 
the recent California and New Jersey enact- 
ments which in effect authorize all govern- 
mental agencies within their boundaries to 
cooperate in fire protection. While most of 
the laws restrict outside aid to adjacent 
municipalities or localities within the same 
county, there recently has been a trend 
toward permitting fire apparatus to be sent 
anywhere within the state. Three states 
went a step further by permitting cities to 
send fire apparatus across state lines (Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, and New York). 

Some of the state laws also contain pro- 
visions on liability for damage and injuries 
and a variety of other matters. Seven states 
provide that local fire departments operate 
in their governmental capacity when re- 
sponding outside the city limits and there- 
fore cannot be held liable for damages 
(California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, New York, and Ohio). 
Five of these seven states provide that fire- 
men or their families are eligible for injury 
benefits or for death compensations and 
three make similar provisions for pension 
benefits. Ordinarily city councils must ar- 
range for intermunicipal cooperation and 
written agreements in the form of ordinances 
or contracts are required in many states. The 
Oregon law of 1939 requires that payments 
are to be made for services received even if 
no contract has been entered upon. Illinois 
and Michigan place limitations upon the 
amount to be spent, based on the assessed 
valuations. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


Outside Fire Service. Fifteen of the 30 


cities studied render outside service of an 
emergency nature only, with no prearranged 
understanding. Four of these 15 cities pro- 
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vide that apparatus may be sent beyond 
municipal boundaries but no arrangements 
with surrounding municipalities have been 
made. However, San Francisco is now con- 
sidering formal cooperation with other cities 
of the Bay area. Eleven other cities render 
outside aid on a contract basis with a clear 
understanding of the obligations of each 
party. 

Most of the cities included in the study 
make no charge for outside fire protection 
service. Baltimore requires only that the 
municipality asking for help pay for any 
damages to equipment. The Buffalo fire 
chief may impose a charge or render service 
gratis, depending on the particular circum- 
stances of each request for aid. The cities 
which make a charge most frequently fix a 
certain amount per unit of equipment per 
hour. The rates range from $20 for the first 
hour and $15 thereafter in Chicago to $150 
per unit of apparatus for the first hour and 
$100 thereafter in Milwaukee which also 
requires a deposit of $300 from each gov- 
ernmental unit. 

Minneapolis, under a 1941 ordinance, 
charges $75 for the first hour for pumpers, 
“quads,” and rescue squads; $65 for ladder 
trucks; and $100 an hour for water tower 
and certain other equipment. In addition, 
Minneapolis charges 90 cents an hour for 
each fireman, $1.00 an hour for each cap- 
tain, and so on up to $1.95 for the chief 
engineer. There is also an annual fixed 
charge on the municipality receiving aid 
of $3.00 per $10,000 valuation of real and 
personal property with a minimum payment 
of $100. Prior to 1941 Minneapolis’ aver- 
age charge for outside service was about $50 
per hour or one-third the amount paid by 
Minneapolis home owners for fire protection. 
The new rates are expected to triple the an- 
nual receipts for outside service. A similar 
survey by Cincinnati resulted in a charge of 
one mill per dollar of assessed valuation of 
the municipality receiving “outside service” 
and a charge to fire protection districts of 
two mills per dollar of assessed valuation. 
Cincinnati also charges a preliminary fee of 
$50 and a flat annual fee of $100 to each 





municipality that enters into a contract for 
aid. 

Portland, Oregon, and Toledo, Ohio, 
charge $75 per hour for each piece of equip- 
ment and four cities (Detroit, Rochester, 
St. Louis, and St. Paul) charge $50 an hour. 
Columbus, Ohio, charges $50 per hour plus 
$1.00 per mile traveled. Columbus also has 
agreed to provide complete fire service to 
Bexley for $17,000 a year, and Indianapolis 
guarantees Woodruff complete fire and police 
protection for $7,000 annually. Neither 
Bexley nor Woodruff has its own fire depart- 
ment. 

Detroit and Minneapolis, in addition to 
charges for service actually rendered, re- 
quire outside municipalities to pay for inju- 
ries sustained by men and damages to equip- 
ment. However, both cities provide in their 
contracts that they will not be liable for 
property damage or for personal injury to 
others; five other cities have similar agree- 
ments. 

Ten cities provide that the fire chief may 
withhold aid for reasonable cause and that 
the city is not responsible for failure to 
respond. Minneapolis also reserves the right 
to withdraw equipment from an outside fire 
if needed within the city limits. Chicago will 
not send apparatus farther than 100 miles 
and Cincinnati sets an “outer protection 
line.” Washington, D. C., has a similar rule. 
Nine cities require that response will be 
made only on receipt of alarm sent in by an 
officially designated individual. 

Ten cities indicate that authority at the 
fire is exercised by the chief requesting aid. 
But Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and De- 
troit render outside aid only upon condition 
that their officers be allowed to take com- 
mand. Fire officers of Portland and St. Paul 
take charge when helping small governmental 
units but otherwise take orders from the local 
chief. 

Arrangements for outside aid generally 
are made for an indefinite period. However, 
Minneapolis and Cleveland renew agree- 
ments annually. Cincinnati follows the same 
practice for unincorporated fire districts but 
has a three-year term for auxiliary service 
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to outside municipalities. Several cities ter- 
minate agreements with municipalities fail- 
ing to meet payments. Milwaukee and To- 
ledo require that deposits be replenished 
immediately after a fire. The Minneapolis 
fire chief can discontinue contracts if pay- 
ments are not forthcoming within 30 days. 
Five cities provide that agreements can be 
terminated by written notice by either party. 

Mutual Aid Plans. Mutual aid is playing 
an important role in the “Battle of Britain.” 
Our large metropolitan areas, however, have 
been slow to put such a plan into operation. 
Only five of the 30 cities included in this 
study are parties to mutual aid plans. The 
mutual aid arrangements of the Boston re- 
gion and the Westchester County Plan in- 
cluding certain parts of the New York Met- 
ropolitan area are outstanding. 

Boston and 11 other municipalities are 
joined in a mutual aid arrangement with fire 
alarm interconnections. This plan, however, 
is but one of the mutual aid arrangements 
in the greater Boston area. These agree- 
ments are not based upon one single plan but 
consist of numerous separate understand- 
ings. In all, twenty-seven cities have con- 
nected their fire.alarm systems to those of 
adjoining communities so that each depart- 
ment knows when a neighbor requires help. 
Apparatus is automatically dispatched to 
adjacent municipalities in conformity with 
printed assignment cards. These cards “pro- 
vide for joint response to borderline boxes 
and to additional or simultaneous alarms. 
They also provide for automatic covering 
of unprotected areas. The plan has been so 
successful that it has grown to cover an area 
of 270 square miles and protects 1,750,000 
persons.”? Approximately 165 engine and 
hose companies and 81 ladder companies are 
coordinated for the protection of the region. 

Within the metropolitan area of New York 
City, there has been in operation since 1931 
the “Fire Chiefs’ Emergency Plan” for 
suburban Westchester County. Forty-four 
of the fifty-six fire protection districts of the 
county are included within the plan. The 


2“Fire Alarm Hook-Ups for Suburban Mutual 
Aid,” Volunteer Firemen, February, 1939, p. 6. 
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mutual aid plan has worked out very well 
because all departments know what to do 
upon receiving a call from another district. 
Each fire chief has on his desk a printed 
card, 19 by 24 inches, showing the apparatus, 
manpower, and other information about the 
departments from which the chief may have 
occasion to summon aid. Legal difficulties 
were removed by a state law of 1931 author- 
izing local units to send fire companies to 
aid other towns and providing that any dam- 
age to or by apparatus shall be paid by the 
town requesting aid. A law passed in 1935 
provides that the town which asks for aid 
shall pay specified sums for the injury or 
death of any fireman. 

Cleveland, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Port- 
land are members of less extensive mutual 
aid arrangements. Other mutual aid plans 
are found near Chicago and Cincinnati, while 
San Francisco and New York are now plan- 
ning extensive arrangements. 

Joint Fire Departments. Atlanta, Georgia, 
operates a fire department jointly with an- 
other governmental unit. One of Atlanta’s 
20 fire stations was built by Fulton County. 
The city now mans the station and provides 
for its equipment. Fulton County has agreed 
to pay one-half the salary, maintenance and 
operation costs. Two other stations owned 
by the County have been put under the com- 
mand of Atlanta’s fire chief. 


Court Dectstons® 


The prevailing rule is that municipalities 
cannot exercise their powers beyond cor- 
porate limits without legislative authoriza- 
tion. Local charters or ordinances cannot in 
themselves establish such a right. The Ken- 
tucky Supreme Court in 1939 enjoined fire 
protection by Louisville to Jefferson County 





3 This review of court decisions is not limited 
to the 20 states containing the 30 cities surveyed. 
Albert Somit, University of Chicago, assisted in 
legal research. 

4 Collinsville vs. Brinckley, 115 Okla. 264, 242 
Pac. 249 (1926); McQuillin Mun. Corp. 279; 
Burlington vs. Industrial Commission, 195 Wisc. 
536 (1928). 

5 Jefferson County Fiscal Court vs. Jefferson 
County ex rel. Grauman, 278 Ky. 785, 129 S.W. 
2d 554 (1939). 
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on the ground that such service was ultra 
vires. A state enabling law of 1940 has 
removed this deficiency. The constitution- 
ality of outside and mutual aid may also 


depend on procedural requirements. Ac- 
cording to an opinion of the attorney general 
of Minnesota in 1930, a fire department go- 
ing outside the city to fight a fire which did 
not threaten the city would be an ultra vires 
act, if there was no contract with the ad- 
jacent municipality for such protection. 

Liability. Indications are that a munici- 
pality with legal authority to send fire ap- 
paratus outside will be considered as operat- 
ing in governmental capacity and therefore 
not liable for injury or damage.® Conversely 
it has been held that a municipality render- 
ing outside aid without authority of law was 
performing a proprietary function and liable 
for damages.” 

Generally the courts will provide that 
firemen injured in outside service are eligible 
for compensation. Moreover the munic- 
ipality receiving help rather than the re- 
sponding city is likely to be held liable for 
payments to injured firemen,’ particularly 
if it can be established that “a call’ for 
help was actually made. Such a holding 
does not mean that “calls” must be made by 
“officials.” 1° However, it does require a cer- 
tain amount of procedural formality.” 
There has been only one decision on the 
liability for fire damage which occurred when 
fire apparatus was answering an outside call. 
An Iowa case of 1929 held that under such 
circumstances insurance companies were re- 
lieved of responsibility. 


6 King v. San Angelo, 66 S.W. 2nd 418 (1933) 
and Town of Milton v. Industrial Commission, 230 
Wisc. 168 (1939). 

7 City of Land Springs v. Grey, 182 Okla. 248. 

8 See Gilbert v. Pendleton, 300 N.Y.S. 790 


(1937) ; Minn. Op. Atty. Gen. No. 93, 1934; Ohio 
Atty. Gen. Op. No. 1697, 1930. 


9Jn re Gilbert, 300 N.Y.S. 790 (1938) ; Matter 
of Brown, 211 N.Y.S. 807 (1925). 


10See Matter of Young, 266 N.Y.S. 532 
(1933); In re Youngs Estate, 272 N.Y.S. 167 
(1934) ; Young v. Town of Kortright, 278 N.Y.S. 
180 (1935). 

11 See Wiesscsecinski vy. Village of Sloan, 15 
N.Y.S. (2) 958 (1939). 





CONCLUSION 


Most of the 20 states included in this 
study have ample legislation for outside aid 
and many of these statutes may be inter- 
preted to include mutual aid. The more re- 
cent laws are encouraging cooperation by 
granting extraterritorial rights, by removing 
geographical limitations, and by making 
outside service a governmental function at- 
tended by the same privileges and immuni- 
ties that apply to fire fighting within the city 
limits. However, few cities have made com- 
plete use of their legal authority. A consid- 
erable number render only emergency serv- 
ice without any prior understanding as to 
the obligations of the respective parties. This 
practice frequently means that fire officials 
have inadequate knowledge of the local situ- 
ation—water supply, street layout, hazards 
—in the governmental unit which they may 
be called upon to aid. Several cities which 
occasionally provide outside service without 
entering into an agreement have had diffi- 
culty in collecting payment for such service. 

If the state has authorized outside aid, 
the first step for a city to take is to adopt 
an ordinance describing when fire protec- 
tion shall be given and the manner in which 
it shall be provided. A requirement that 
petitions or requests for aid be accompanied 
by maps and other data, as in the case of 
the Cincinnati and Portland ordinances, is 
desirable. Then a contract should be made 
with each municipality desiring aid. It 
should provide for a deposit from which costs 
may be paid and which shall be restored to 
its original amount before further services 
will be rendered. Provision also should be 
made for charges, payment for damages, 
command at outside fires, etc. The munic- 
ipalities to be served can then be placed on 
the department’s running schedule as though 
they were within the central city. 

If costs are carefully worked out, as in 
Cincinnati and Minneapolis, the taxpayer 
complaints within the cities extending aid 
are materially reduced. Moreover, a con- 
siderable number of unnecessary runs are 
eliminated especially if the contract pro- 
vides that calls must come through official 
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sources. Cincinnati reports that under its 
new ordinance adopted in 1940 the number 
of outside runs has dropped from 77 in 1939 
to 6 in 1940. 

Most cities have been especially slow to 
develop mutual aid plans. Yet bombing or 
sabotage may cause a conflagration at any 
time. No city can control a conflagration and 
at the same time protect its other properties 
without outside help. Moreover, metropolitan 
areas with numerous fire departments and 
alarm systems are the places where “mutual 
aid” is most effective if properly planned. 
Good practice requires a contract defining 
the terms under which mutual aid service 
will be given by each city and providing for 
the liabilities involved. If certain cities with 
serious hazards impose a heavy burden on 
neighboring cities, it may be wise to include 
a schedule of charges in the contract so that 
payments may be made to balance the situa- 
tion. 

In the administration of a mutual aid 
plan, the following points should be con- 
sidered: the promptness with which aid can 
be received; amount and type of equipment 
available in the area; suitability of equip- 
ment for effective aid and the maximum 
amount of equipment which can be moved 
to‘help a neighbor; possibility of establishing 
zones and adopting a plan to “cover in” ap- 
paratus moving to another city; study of pos- 
sible conflagrations and how they would be 
handled; arrangements for the transmission 
of alarms, for the use of standard hose cou- 
plings, and for the movement of equipment 
on first, second, and other alarms; and, 
finally, arrangements for holding frequent 
periodic drills in the different zones, these 
drills to approximate actual conflagrations 
or special emergencies. 

Several distinct advantages follow from 
well-established mutual aid plans. Inter- 


departmental alarm connections make reli- 
ance upon telephone communication unneces- 
sary. Unauthorized calls are eliminated. The 
response is not a matter of trial and error 
but rather apparatus is sent according to 
signals received. Special equipment can be 
summoned by proper indications. “Boun- 
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dary line”’ difficulties are removed since run- 
ning cards call out the nearest equipment no 
matter which municipal alarm system is used 
by the individual. Outside departments are 
not reluctant to send help because they know 
that their own stations will be “covered 
in” by neighboring municipalities. Finally, 
multiple alarms under a mutual aid plan 
bring together a force which can check the 
most dangerous fires before they get out 
of control. 

There remains the problem of relating 
local fire protection efforts to those of state 
and federal authorities. Here again only 
beginnings have been made. Greater effort 
is needed. Under war conditions it may be 
necessary to transfer certain types of fire 
equipment from one section of a state to 
another or across state lines, depending on 
the need for facilities. Central records will 
be needed. A recent act of Congress author- 


ized $100,000,000 for civilian defense, a 
large part of which is to be used for the 
purchase of fire equipment. The distribution 
of this apparatus must be made on the basis 
of the present effectiveness of fire-fighting 
resources in the light of “target areas” 
which must be protected. But an important 
element in regional fire-fighting efficiency 
lies in intermunicipal cooperation, and espe- 
cially in mutual aid. Many other problems 
will arise. For example, if the federal gov- 
ernment provides equipment will municipali- 
ties be permitted to charge for outside serv- 
ice when using such apparatus? In short, 
local, state, and national plans must be co- 
ordinated. Major General L. D. Gasser, of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, in a recent 
letter to the writer indicated that his office 
and the Department of Justice are develop- 
ing plans for mutual aid based on fire de- 
fense coordination at the state level. 
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CITIES AT WAR 


5 pe mayor, city manager, or other chief 
municipal officer has greatly increased 
duties and powers during the war period. He 
is responsible not only for the local defense 
activities but also for handling of numerous 
matters in connection with federa] and state 
agencies as well as with other nearby cities, 
and recently a great deal of emphasis has 
been placed by the Office of Civilian Defense 
on training civilians for defense work (see 
page 60 for publications). 


Municipal Finances 


Several state governments are investing in 
defense savings bonds up to the limit allowed 
by the Treasury Department—$50,000 a 
year for each governmental department. 
Among the cities investing municipal funds 
in defense savings bonds are Belleville, New 
Jersey; West Hartford, Connecticut; Fresno, 
California; and Haverhill, Massachusetts. 





Municipal employees in many cities are buy- 
ing defense bonds through their credit 
unions, most of which have been authorized 
to act as issuing agents for defense bonds. 
La Grande, Oregon, reports that all em- 
ployees have signed up for the purchase of 
defense bonds under the payroll allotment 
plan. 

Most cities are postponing public works 
construction and providing funds for emer- 
gency purposes. Milwaukee has set aside 
$200,000 for emergency purposes, made it 
possible to use for wartime purposes if neces- 
sary an appropriation of $1,377,000 for pub- 
lic works, and provided up to $1,000,000 for 
grants-in-aid in emergencies to be available 
only if and when federal or state govern- 
ments allocate such funds to the city. In 
Dallas, Texas, department heads have been 
notified to eliminate items in the current 
budget for new construction of nonessential 
projects. Lowell, Massachusetts, has appro- 
priated $74,000 for new fire apparatus, gas 
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masks, and additional personnel, and $16,000 
for additional police department expense. 


Priorities 


Priorities Regulation No. 1, the basic doc- 
ument governing the priorities system, was 
amended December 23 to require that all 
orders bearing a priority rating—B ratings 
for essential civilian orders, as well as A 
ratings for defense orders—must be accepted 
by producers in preference to any unrated 
orders. Under earlier regulations the ac- 
ceptance of B-rated orders was not manda- 
tory. General Preference Order M-19 has 
been amended to make all chlorine subject 
to direct allocation after February 1. A 
preference rating of A-2 is assigned to de- 
liveries of chlorine for water and sewage 
treatment and an A-6 rating to chlorine used 
for sanitation and sterilization in hospitals 
and for public swimming pools. A third 
priorities order is known as Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-100, which replaces order P-22 
and changes some of the conditions under 
which governmental units may apply for an 
A-10 rating to their purchases of mainte- 
nance and repair materials. Priorities Regu- 
lation No. 3, issued on January 12, replaces 
Form PD-1 with a new and simplified blank 
to be known as Form PD-1A, the use of 
which becomes mandatory on and after 
March 1. Under Amendment No. 3 to 
Preference Rating Order P-46 city-owned 
utilities are forbidden to undertake any sub- 
stantial expansion without permission from 
the WPB. 


Air Raids and Blackouts 


The National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., early in January published a model 
blackout ordinance (Blackouts and Air 
Raids — Model Ordinance Annotated, 36 
pages, $2.00), which has been approved by 
the Office of Civilian Defense, by the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, and by other 
groups. It also includes the ordinances of 
12 cities; a model ordinance authorizing the 
acceptance of equipment and money for de- 
fense purposes from the federal government; 
and a Richmond, Virginia, ordinance giving 
broad powers to the mayor for the duration 
of the war. Many cities have adopted air 
raid precaution measures which delegate rea- 
sonable administrative powers to the mayor 
or some other proper executive officer. The 
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city council of Berkeley, California, has 
given the city manager power to issue rules 
which have the effect of law as soon as 
they are posted in 10 designated places in 
the city. Rules covering inside and outside 
illumination of business establishments re- 
quire that all lights be extinguished within 
one minute after the sounding of an air raid 
warning signal or that such lights be con- 
nected with the street lighting system. 

The Office of Civilian Defense and army 
officials have pointed out that there is no 
objection to the holding of test or practice 
blackouts on order of civil authorities pro- 
vided adequate advance preparations are 
made and the public is fully informed as 
to their nature. According to reports sub- 
mitted to the OCD by competent military 
authorities, the possibility of any sustained 
bombing attacks on American cities is so 
remote as to make inadvisable any wide- 
spread program for the construction of air 
raid shelters. 

Congress on January 19 passed a bill pro- 
viding $100,000,000 for “facilities, supplies, 
and services” to provide for the protection 
of persons and property from “bombing at- 
tacks, sabotage, or other war hazards,” in 
such localities as may be determined by the 
director of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
The OCD is at work on plans and procedures 
to be followed in the allocation of fire fight- 
ing apparatus and other equipment to be 
allotted on a state-by-state basis subject to 
the approval of the governor in each case. 


Automobiles and Tires 


Use Tax. All publicly owned motor ve- 
hicles are exempt from the federal automo- 
bile use tax which became effective Febru- 
ary 1; stickers or exemption certificates are 
not required. No regulations have been is- 
sued with regard to the tax status of motor 
vehicles rented or leased by a city from a 
private owner, although Internal Revenue 
officials have ruled informally that such ve- 
hicles are subject to the tax. 

Rationing. Automobile rationing will be- 
gin February 26 and, according to prelim- 
inary announcements, will be handled by the 
local boards set up for rationing of tires. 
Eligible buyers will be about the same as 
those carried in the tire rationing order. 
Cities are not eligible to secure tires for 
vehicles used in licensing and inspection 
duties if public transportation will serve. 
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Illinois has passed a law making tire theft 
a felony punishable by a prison sentence of 
one to ten years. Some cities have already 
punished tire thieves with maximum fines 
permitted under local ordinances. The Lan- 
sing, Michigan, city council has enacted an 
ordinance requiring that all dealers in used 
tires obtain thumbprints of persons from 
whom they buy tires. 

To conserve cars and tires the governor 
of New York has asked cities to pool car 
usage of all departments. Cincinnati has 
organized a municipal taxi service for em- 
ployees using cars infrequently. Several 
cities that grant car allowances to building 
and other inspectors will discontinue the 
plan or reduce its use. The Milwaukee city 
council has been asked to authorize weekly 
street car passes for certain employees who 
now use city cars. 


Housing and Community Facilities 


Defense Housing. The President late in 
January signed a bill authorizing another 
$300,000,000 of publicly financed defense 
housing under the Lanham Act passed in 
June, 1941. The original act merely per- 
mitted payment of annual sums in lieu of 
taxes to cities in which defense housing 
projects are located. The new measure 
makes these new payments mandatory and 
requires that the amount in each case shall 
“approximate the taxes which would be paid 
... upon such property if it were not exempt 
from taxation.” The Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator is given full authority to con- 
struct defense housing projects through such 
agencies as he chooses, but consultation with 
local public officials and local housing au- 
thorities is made mandatory and, so far as 
may be practicable, the project in every case 
must conform in location and design to local 
planning and tradition. 

Community Facilities. The new defense 
housing bill also provided another $150,000,- 
000 for defense public works. The Federal 
Works Agency by the end of 1941 had given 
tentative clearance to a total of 900 defense 
public works projects, enough to use up the 
$150,000,000 appropriation provided by the 
Lanham Act in June, 1941. This new au- 
thorization makes available federal aid to 
more cities experiencing serious shortages of 
public works facilities which have been 
caused by national defense activities. 

Temporary Housing. The third supple- 
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mental national defense appropriation act 
approved by the President on December 17 
included an item of $300,000,000 for tem- 
porary war housing. The President has as- 
signed the job of providing this housing to 
the Federal Works Agency, and the typical 
procedure will be as follows: FWA will call 
in local authority officials to get their ideas 
of procedure. The local authority will select 
sites as the agent of FWA; the land will be 
acquired or leased; and additional utility im- 
provements or other site preparation that 
may be necessary will be made. The FWA 
will contract directly with factory fabri- 
cators, and with the advice of the local 
authority will let the contract for the erec- 
tion of the houses. This procedure is sub- 
ject to innumerable variations; most of the 
funds will be used to purchase trailers and 
prefabricated houses, although some funds 
will be used to build temporary dormitories 
for single men and women. 

Rent Control. The new price control law 
freezes rents as of April 1, 1941, and some 
cities are already setting up machinery for 
local enforcement. The city council of Chi- 
cago, for example, has appointed a rent 
committee to receive complaints. If a com- 
plaint is justified and the landlord does not 
act, the case will be referred to the price 
administrator. The city and county of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, on December 13, 1941, 
adopted an ordinance establishing a rent 
control commission and providing for the 
regulation of rents and minimum service 
standards. 


Emergency Plumbing Standards 


As part of the nationwide program for the 
conservation of strategic metals, a set of 
model plumbing standards entitled, Emer- 
gency Plumbing Standards for Defense 
Housing, has been issued by C. F. Palmer, 
coordinator, Division of Defense Housing 
Coordination. These Standards have been 
developed by public health officials, repre- 
sentatives of the plumbing industry, and 
federal plumbing experts in collaboration 
with the National Association of Master 
Plumbers of the United States, the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters of the United States and Can- 
ada, and others. 

It is anticipated that within a short time 
the War Production Board will require com- 
pliance with the Emergency Plumbing 
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Standards before granting priority aid for 
privately constructed defense housing. Since 
this type of housing is urgently needed by 
many communities engaged in defense work, 
it is obviously important that municipali- 
ties give prompt consideration to the ques- 
tion of acceptance of the Standards. Such 
action will facilitate the operation of local 
builders and make it easier for them not 
only to carry on under present conditions 
but to assume a very substantial portion of 
the necessary housing load. 

Adoption of the Emergency Plumbing 
Standards should serve to clarify those situ- 
ations where federal specifications for pub- 
licly financed defense housing have been at 
variance with local regulations. Plumbing 
installations for all such housing will un- 
doubtedly be required to conform to the 
new Standards. 

The development of the Emergency 
Plumbing Standards grew out of the realiza- 
tion that few, if any, of the 1,600 plumbing 
codes now in effect in this country had been 
prepared with the necessity for economy in 
the use of metals as a primary objective. In 
studying a group of existing codes selected 
at random it was discovered that an average 
saving in metal amounting to almost 50 per 
cent of the weight of roughing-in materials 
could be effected through the application of 
the new Standards. With a volume of de- 
fense housing construction estimated at 500,- 
000 to 600,000 houses, it can readily be seen 
that conservation in this field will constitute 
a vital contribution to our victory program. 
Copies of the Emergency Plumbing Stand- 
ards can be secured by municipal officials 
on request to the Division of Defense Hous- 
ing Coordination, Washington, D. C. The 
American Municipal Association has just 
published a report entitled, Municipal 
Adoption of the Federal Emergency Plumb- 
ing Standards for Defense Housing, for use 
by municipal officials in adopting and en- 
forcing the new standards. 


Airports 


Congress has recently passed a bill pro- 
viding $57,000,000 for the development of 
airport projects in 104 cities, making a total 
of 503 airports which have been or will be 
improved and developed for national defense 
since the beginning of the CAA airport pro- 
gram last year. The funds provided in the 
spring of 1941 totaled about $95,000,000 for 
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work on 399 airports and landing fields. 
Many cities are participating financially in 
development of airport sites. For example, 
Bangor, Maine, contributed $382,041 to the 
federal government’s $801,088, and San An- 
tonio, Texas, put up $650,000 to the United 
States’ $2,867,000 for a new airport. 


Federal Inquiries 


State and local officials throughout the 
country are being asked to cooperate with 
many of the federal agencies in supplying 
information on various subjects. Among 
these inquiries are several being made by the 
Division of State and Local Government of 
the Bureau of the Census. Special attention 
is given to the compilation of financial data. 
Preliminary reports already have been issued 
on State Tax Collections 1941 and State and 
Local Government Debt: 1941. The Divi- 
sion also is supplying indispensable current 
information for the Special Committee of 
the Treasury Department on Intragovern- 
mental Fiscal Relations. 

Questionnaires are being sent to all large 
cities and counties and to a representative 
sample of other cities and counties and spe- 
cial districts, requesting financial statistics 
for 1941 on general property tax levies and 
collections, assessed valuations on which 
these levies were made, and also revenues 
from other sources. 


Three Cities to Operate Joint Airport 
Built with Federal Funds 


AGINAW, Bay City, and Midland, Mich- 
igan, are acquiring a tricity airport with 
federal help. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has set aside $527,000 for neces- 
sary construction, which will be done by 
Army engineers under the supervision of the 
CAA. When the work is completed in July, 
1942, the airport will be turned over to the 
three cities to operate. Saginaw will as- 
sume half of the cost of land and main- 
tenance, Bay City 30 per cent, and Midland 
20 per cent. A piece of land one mile square 
is now being purchased at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $90,000. 

In 1940 when the three cities requested 
state aid on their individual airports, the 
CAA suggested consideration of a tricity 
airport to be located equidistant from each 
city. Petitions were filed through WPA and 
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CAA, and the agreement with the federal 
government was reached. Each city then 
passed an ordinance under the state en- 
abling act permitting such a project and each 
city adopted a contract setting forth the 
proportionate shares of cost. A three-man 
commission has been appointed, consisting 
of the city managers of Saginaw and Bay 
City and the chief executive officer of Mid- 
land or other appointee. This commission 
will operate the airport and be responsible 
directly to the councils of the three cities — 
Cart H. PETERSON, city manager, Saginaw, 
Michigan, and chairman of Tri-City Airport 
Commission. 


Automatic Parking Meters Preferred 
in Montclair 


RECENT survey by municipal officials 

in Montclair, New Jersey, has led to 
the recommendation that the manual meters 
now in use be replaced by automatic multi- 
ple-penny and nickel meters. It was pointed 
out that the automatic meters will increase 
the use of metered spaces not nearly used to 
capacity; result in more equitable payment 
for metered space; and materially increase 
the revenue because the time now obtained 
illegally will be greatly reduced as more 
straightforward enforcement will be possible. 
It was further recommended that enforce- 
ment and minor repairs be made the respon- 
sibility of a police officer equipped with a 
three-wheel motorcycle, and that periodic 
maintenance and a record system should be 
established with major repairs being assigned 
to a second individual. Action upon these 
recommendations has been postponed owing 
to the uncertainty of the legality of penny- 
nickel meters in New Jersey, and because of 
the demand for raw materials for war needs. 
The manual meters now in use in Mont- 
clair take nickels only. When they were 
installed, a policy permitting 10 to 15 min- 
utes’ free parking was adopted, so that park- 
ers would not have to deposit five cents to 
run a short errand; this is an inherent prob- 
lem of the straight nickel meter. Although 
reasonable to the public, this policy has 
greatly complicated enforcement, since a po- 
lice officer rarely gives a citation the first 
time he notes a car parked illegally, but gen- 
erally waits until his next round which oc- 
curs at least one-half hour later. A second 
factor complicating enforcement is inherent 


in the operation of manual meters, since 
motorists frequently fail either willfully or 
inadvertently to turn the handle and set the 
meter in operation after depositing the 
nickel. It is virtually impossible to convict 
such persons, and officers are instructed to 
turn the handle of each meter showing illegal 
parking before issuing a citation; if this re- 
sults in starting the meter, the driver is 
entitled to one hour from that time, in addi- 
tion to the time previously parked. 

A field survey revealed that only one-half 
the drivers began their parking period with 
the meter showing legal parking: 30 per cent 
of all drivers deposited a coin, and 20 per 
cent found free unexpired time. The other 
half of the cars began their parking period 
illegally. In addition, one half of the drivers 
finding unexpired time overstayed the time 
allowed, swelling to 61 per cent the number 
parking all or part of time illegally. The 
survey also revealed far from complete use 
of metered parking spaces. Only 48 per cent 
of the total parking time was used, varying 
from 24 per cent to 68 per cent in different 
blocks; and only 54 per cent of the total 
minutes used were paid for. Overtime park- 
ing was found to be relatively unimportant, 
only 2 per cent of the drivers parking over 
an hour; the average parking ime Was onl 
25 minutes. This low rate of use of métered 
spaces, together with difficulties of enforce- 
ment, is reflected in the average revenue of 
$3.30 per meter per month in Montclair, as 
compared with an average monthly revenue 
of over $5 in all cities having parking meters 
(see The Municipal Year Book, 1941).— 
JoHN IGLAUER, administrative assistant and 
town planner, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Rochester to Prepare Long-Term 
Financial Plan 


6 Pewee city council of Rochester, New York, 
has authorized the city manager, Louis 
B. Cartwright, to prepare legislation to put 
into effect the long-term financial plan 
which the city manager submitted to the 
council in August, 1941. The main points 
in the long-term plan will be (1) a program 
of rigid economy in all departments, par- 
ticularly in the city’s two largest spending 
departments to fit the decreasing relief load 
and school population; (2) adjustment of 
capital expenditures to the ability of tax- 
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payers to pay, with no borrowing for capital 
expenditures after 1943 except with popular 
approval by referendum; (3) after a period 
of transition, strict adherence to a pay-as- 
you-go policy; (4) amendment of the char- 
ter to require formulation and adoption of a 
long-term capital expense budget, so as to 


assure continuance of the pay-as-you-go pol- 
icy; (5) continuation of the policy of meet- 
ing annual tax deficits by floating notes pay- 
able from collections as received; and (6) a 
debt adjustment plan to assure an orderly 
reduction in the tax rate of the city of 
Rochester. 








MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 4,290 in December, 1941 —a 16 
per cent increase over December, 1940. Total 
deaths for all of 1941 were also 16 per cent 
higher than for all of 1940. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to December 
15, 1941, compared with the average for the 
five pre-defense years. The cost of living on 
December 15, 1941, the latest date for which 
figures are available, was 12.2 per cent higher 
than on August 15, 1939; the cost-of-living index 
was 98.5 on August 15, 1939 (1935-39 average 
= 100), and on December 15, 1941, it had 
advanced to 110.5. The advance from 110.2 on 
November 15, 1941, to 110.5 on December 15, 
1941, was the smallest rise in any month since 


last March. Large seasonal declines in prices of 
a few important foods reduced the total family 
food bill sufficiently to offset advances in other 
food prices; house-furnishings and clothing rose 
sharply between November 15 and December 15, 
however, and increases in rent, fuel, and miscel- 
laneous goods and services also contributed to 
the advance. The cost-of-living index is based 
on the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower salaried workers in large cities. 


MUNICIPAL BOND VALUES 
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Municipal bonds on February 1, 1942, sold 
at 2.36 per cent. The lowest price level 
and highest yield was reached on May 1, 1933, 
when the average yield was 5.69 per cent; and 
the highest price and lowest yield was reached 
on December 1, 1941, with an average yield of 
1.93 per cent. The Bond Buyer’s Index averages 
the yields of bonds of first, second, and third 
grade of 20 large cities. . . . The President early 
in January recommended that Congress pass 
legislation to tax income from future issues of 
state, municipal, and authority bonds. Marked 
increase in market activity and a rise in prices 
are expected to prevail during the next few 
months, according to the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, which advises city finance 
officials who contemplate any refunding or new 
financing program to arrange for the new issues 
at once. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Municipal Parking Lots 


ean, VirciIniA (5,737), has converted into 
parking lots three small areas in the busi- 
ness section, which have been turned over to 
the city, rent free. The lots have been surfaced 
with crushed stone or cinders and lighted. The 
unlimited free parking has considerably im- 
proved the parking situation on the main street. 
Kansas City, Kansas, has approved a price of 
$229,516 set by the board of appraisers as the 
value of land condemned for six free municipal 
parking lots to serve the Minnesota Avenue re- 
tail business district. This action paves the way 
for adoption of an ordinance assessing 80 per 
cent of the cost against a benefit district and 20 
per cent against the city at large. 


Cities Dig Up Unused Street Car Rails 


Sixteen western Pennsylvania cities are dig- 
ging up abandoned street car rails to augment 
dwindling supplies of scrap iron and steel. An 
estimated 8,800 tons of scrap will be recovered 
—enough to produce 17,600 tons of open hearth 
steel, which can be converted into a dozen de- 
stroyers or two cruisers. The 16 salvaging 
projects are expected to cost more than $200,000 
as compared with about $180,000 the scrap rails 
will bring at top prices. WPA labor will be used 
in digging out the rails. Scrap obtained will be 
sold to a broker at a price set by the govern- 
ment, then resold to the mills. 


Children Help Reduce Fire Loss 


More than a year ago the Dallas, Texas, fire 
department, the Fire Prevention Council, and 
a local civic group organized the Dallas Junior 
Fire Prevention Council for children in the 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association 
of Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


third to seventh grades. The number of apart- 
ment and dwelling fires for the first 10 months 
of 1941 was almost 50 per cent below that for 
the same period in 1940, and 112,000 fire haz- 
ards have been eliminated. Each participating 
student received a membership card and badge, 
a manual on fire prevention, and other informa- 
tion to help in making inspections. Elimina- 
tion of a hazard is certified by the house owner 
or occupant on a blank which is countersigned 
by the child’s teacher and turned over to the 
Dallas fire department. 


Strikes of City Employees 


The Detroit City Employees’ Union (A. F. 
of L.) voted to go on strike on January 23, 
after the mayor and council announced that 
action on salary increases would be deferred 
until July 1. The mayor warned that any city 
employee who remained away from work as a 
result of this strike would be considered as 
having resigned. The Union “postponed” the 
strike. A similar procedure was followed last 
September by the mayor of Pittsburgh when 
141 truck and equipment drivers walked out 
on strike. 


Detroit Rewards Courteous Drivers 


Detroit police are rewarding courteous driv- 
ers with tickets, in the belief that courtesy on 
the roads and the absence of traffic cutting and 
racing reduce accident rates substantially. Dur- 
ing the first few days of the plan, tickets of 
reward were issued to drivers and bicyclists 
who showed unusual courtesy to pedestrians. 
While the plan still is in its infancy, the police 
department hopes that a system may be de- 
veloped for keeping a record of courtesy cita- 
tions, and that eventually windshield stickers 
will be used to identify careful and courteous 
drivers. 


Recovering Scrap Metal from Garbage 


Milwaukee city officials are studying a plan 
to remove scrap metal from garbage after it 
has gone to the incinerator. The plan includes 
the installation of two magnets, a crushing ma- 
chine, and a press at the incinerator. If the 
plan proves successful, it may be extended to 
recover metals from rubbish and ashes. 


[57] 
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Sending Leaflets with Tax Bills 


The city of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has in- 
closed with its tax bills mailed in December a 
four-page planographed folder entitled, “Do 
You Buy With Your Eyes Blindfolded?” This 
contains a pie chart showing distribution of 
the tax dollar among city, county, state, and 
school governments; explains the increase in 
the city tax rate; and contains a bar chart 
showing the cost of municipal services for a 
typical home-owner who pays a tax bill of 
$100. Two Rivers also prints on the reverse 
side of its combined water and electric bills a 
series of articles, “Keep Up With Your Gov- 
ernment.” A recent article explained the opera- 
tion of the new two-way police radio system and 
indicated how citizens can help prevent crime. 


City Joins State Retirement System 


The city council of Berkeley, California, has 
approved a contract providing for the participa- 
tion of the city in the California State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System and making city 
employees members of the system, effective 
March 1. 


License Fees for Professional Pickets 


Pomona, California, recently amended its 
licensing ordinance to place professional picket- 
ing on a commercial basis. Beginning on Janu- 
ary 1, pickets other than former employees of 
an establishment involved in a labor dispute will 
have to pay a daily fee of $3.00 for the right 
to march up and down in front of a struck 
enterprise. Pomona justifies its action on the 
ground that protecting the public and pre- 
serving peace in labor disputes requires extra 
picketing. 


Denver Restricts Billboards 


In Denver, Colorado, sign contractors must 
pay $100 annual license fees ($10 for companies 
dealing in small signs, or wall or cloth signs); 
permit fees must be paid on every sign, ac- 
cording to size; and every sign is also taxed 
annually at the rate of one-half cent per square 
foot. Signs of all kinds are prohibited along 
all boulevards or parkways and round or pro- 
jecting signs are prohibited within 100 feet 
from the curb line of designated streets. 


Management of Tax-Delinquent Land 


Detroit, Michigan, has established a real es- 
tate division in the corporation counsel’s office 
to help sell city-owned real property on the 


present favorable market. The Division will 
exercise control over all property acquired by 
the city through tax foreclosure and condemna- 
tion until its resale or conversion to permanent 
municipal use. . . . St. Louis, Missouri, late in 
December, 1941, adopted an ordinance authoriz- 
ing the city comptroller to pay commissions to 
real estate brokers on sales of tax-delinquent 
property. Five per cent is allowed on sales of 
industrial, manufacturing, or warehouse prop- 
erty; on all other classes of property, 5 per cent 
on gross amount of sale up to and including 
$20,000, and 3 per cent on balance in excess of 
$20,000. 


More Salary Increases 


Saginaw, Michigan, recently increased the 
wages of employees paid on an hourly basis 
five cents an hour, and all salaried employees 
who receive $2,400 a year or less received a 
$60 a year increase, including firemen and po- 
licemen. . . . Fulton County, Georgia, of which 
Atlanta is the county seat, has granted a $5.00 
a month increase to employees receiving $185 
a month or less; and Columbus, Georgia, has 
granted a flat 10 per cent salary increase to 
all employees. 


Revenue Collections Improved 


Atlanta, Georgia, received in 1941 approxi- 
mately $600,000 more than its anticipated reve- 
nue for the year. The city and county of Den- 
ver, Colorado, during 1941 collected 99.18 per 
cent of the tax levy for that year, breaking all 
previous records. . . . In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
taxpayers may now pay real estate taxes in 
monthly installments without interest. Beginning 
with January, 1942, city taxes may be paid in 10 
equal monthly installments and state and county 
taxes in seven equal monthly installments. Any 
taxpayer may still pay in full if he wishes. 


County Park Maintenance Saves Money 


County operation of parks is working out to 
the financial advantage of taxpayers in Mil- 
waukee County, Wisconsin. During the four 
years the county has had a unified park system, 
Milwaukee taxpayers have paid an average of 
$145,000 less taxes a year for parks than before 
1937, when both Milwaukee city and Milwau- 
kee County operated separate park systems. A 
resolution inviting the 17 towns, cities, and vil- 
lages in Milwaukee County to convey their 
local parks to the county was originally passed 
in 1934. Seven of the localities thus far have 
turned over their parks for county maintenance. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


H™ Park, MICHIGAN (approximately 
18,000). City Manager. This newly in- 
corporated city, a suburb of Detroit, on January 
5 adopted a council-manager charter and elected 
a council of five for two-year terms. The coun- 
cil strongly favors the council-manager plan. 
The charter requires three years of previous 
manager experience. Beginning salary range 
$4,500 to $4,800. Applications should be sent 
to Mayor John Campbell. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. Graduate Fellow- 
ships in Government Management, September, 
1942, to March, 1944, carrying stipends from 
$1,200 to $1,800 a year. Further information 
and blanks can be obtained from the director, 
Department of Government Management, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. Applica- 
tions must be filed not later than March 10, 
1942. 

SyRACUSE UNIversiTy. Fellowships in the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, 1942-43, carrying stipends rang- 
ing from tuition only, to tuition plus $500. The 
course is being reduced from the usual two 
years to a one-year course of nine months; one 
program will begin on June 29, 1942, and an- 
other on September 20 to run simultaneously. 
Applications should be filed immediately. Fur- 
ther information and application blanks can be 
secured from the Dean of the Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS (110,789). Pur- 
chasing Agent. Previous experience, particu- 
larly in food purchasing and usual city supplies, 
essential. Salary $4,000. Apply to the City 
Manager. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Training Specialists, 
$2,600 to $5,600 a year. Applications for this 
unassembled examination will be accepted until 
further notice. Further information and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained at any first- or 
second-class post office, or from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. . . . Special Investigator, Metropolitan 
Police Department, District of Columbia. $3,600 
a year. Closing date February 24, 1942. Secure 
announcement No. 198 Assembled. 


APPOINTMENTS 


G. S. Cone was appointed city manager of 
Kerrville, Texas, on October 1, 1941. He was 
engaged in the retail lumber and automobile 
business for many years and was city clerk of 
Kerrville for about a year before he was ap- 
pointed city manager. 

F. Ropert Coop, staff member of the Civil 
Service Assembly, and previously on the staff 
of the California State Personnel Board, has 
been appointed director of personnel for the 
city of Pasadena, California. 

GeorGE F. CricHTON has been appointed city 
manager of Farmville, Virginia. He holds a B.S. 
in C.E. degree and has engaged in various en- 
gineering activities, including positions as resi- 
dent engineer on construction for PWA in Vir- 
ginia, 1934-40, and constructing quartermaster, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., 1940 until 
appointed city manager. 

Hersert D. Fritz, engineer for the Inde- 
pendent School District of Burlington, lowa, 
and previously engaged on various federal and 
state engineering work, has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the American Public Works 
Association. 

A. B. SANsBURY, appointed city manager of 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, on September 1, 
1941, received a B.S. degree from Clemson 
A. & M. College in 1930. He was a high school 
instructor in Goldsboro, North Carolina, for five 
years, and superintendent of transportation ahd 
maintenance, Wayne County Schools, Golds- 
boro, 1935 to time of appointment as city man- 
ager. 

M. E. Watson, appointed city manager of 
Cedartown, Georgia, on January 8, 1942, had 
served that city as fire department engineer, 
deputy city clerk, city secretary, and acting city 
manager, successively, from 1922 until ap- 
pointed city manager. 

Guy L. Wess was appointed city manager of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, on January 1, 1942. He 
has been a land appraiser for the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, a fire insurance underwriter for a large 
insurance company in Chicago, has held execu- 
tive positions with glass manufacturing concerns 
in Knoxville and in Jacksonville, and practiced 
law in Knoxville from 1932 until appointed city 
manager. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 

















HANDBOOK ON URBAN REDEVELOPMENT FOR 
CiTIES IN THE UNITED States. By the 
Federal Housing Administration. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 105pp. 15 cents. 

This valuable handbook suggests certain pow- 
ers and procedures and an integrated long-term 
program for dealing with slums and blighted 
areas. 


MOBILIZATION OF THE HoME Front: The 
British Experience and Its Significance for 
the United States. By Eric H. Biddle, for 
American Public Welfare Association. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 47pp. 60 cents. 
In this report the author outlines the lesson 





American cities can learn from British expe- 
rience. Mr. Biddle, an experienced American 
public administrator, spent more than six 
months visiting every major English city. 


EFFECT OF AN EMERGENCY UPON THE Po- 
LICE Powers oF A City. By Louis H. 
Burke and Robert H. Patton. League of 
California Cities, 2121 Allston Way, 
Berkeley. 1941. 45pp. $1.00. 

This timely report reviews decisions of fed- 
eral and state courts under such headings as: 
power of city to supply “necessaries,” and to 
control essential business; statutory fiscal con- 
trols; dispensing with bidding in making 
emergency purchases; emergency employment; 
and emergency legislation. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


City ProBLemMs OF 1942. Annual Proceedings 
of the United States Conference of Mayors, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
175pp. $3.00. 

EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION FOR PuBLic Ap- 
MINISTRATION. Committee on Public Admin- 
istration, Social Science Research Council, 
261 Broadway, New York. 1942. 13pp. 

Mopet STATE CONSTITUTION WITH EXPLANA- 
TORY ARTICLES. National Municipal League, 
299 Broadway, New York City. 1941. 53pp. 

MuNICcIPAL AFFAIRS. By Ernest W. Steel. In- 
ternational Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 1941. 389pp. $3.50. 

PopuLATION. First Series, Number of Inhabi- 
tants (United States Summary). United 
States Bureau of the Census. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
75pp. 20 cents. 

PoPULATION MosiILity IN AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences, 
University of Texas, Austin. 1941. 78pp. 

“PROMOTION OF THE CITY MANAGER PLAN.” 
By Don K. Price. In Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Winter, 1941, pp. 563-78. 

YOUTH AND THE Future. American Youth 
Commission. American Council on Educa- 


tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 206pp. $2.50. 


DEFENSE 


(1) Arr Raw Warninc System. 18pp. (2) 
Crvit Arr PatroLt. 15pp. (3) EQuiIpMENT 
AND OPERATION OF EMERGENCY MEDICAL 
Fietp Units. 15pp. (4) GLass AND GLAss 
SUBSTITUTES. 18pp. (5) PROTECTION 
AGAINST Gas. 75pp. United States Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 1941. 

EMERGENCY PLUMBING STANDARDS FOR DE- 
FENSE Hovusinc. By Division of Defense 
Housing Coordination, Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington, D. C. 1941. 19pp. 

(1) Frre Protection IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE. 
Prepared by the War Department. 40pp. 
1941. (2) TRAINING AUXILIARY FIREMEN. 
7pp. 1942. (3) Frre DEFENSE ORGANIZATION. 
4pp. United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

HANDBOOKS FOR: (1) AUXILIARY FIREMEN. 
04pp. (2) Arr Rar Warpdens. 60pp. (3) 
DECONTAMINATION SQUADS. 61pp. (4) FIRE 
WatcHers. 52pp. (5) MESSENGERS. 44pp. 
(6) DEMOLITION AND CLEARANCE CREWS. 
52pp. (7) Roap Repatr Crews. 44pp. (8) 
RescuE Squaps. 56pp. United States Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
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PLans FoR Crivit DeFeNseE. New York City 
Police Department. Municipal Reference 
Library, New York. 1941. 23pp. 

SYLLABUS OF COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
VOLUNTEER Nurse’s Ames. The American 
National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
30pp. 

(1) THe Unitep States Citizens’ DEFENSE 
Corps. 39pp. (2) TRAINING COURSES FOR 
CIVILIAN PROTECTION: ENROLLED VOLUNTEER 
Groups. 34pp. (3) StarF MANUAL: UNITED 
States’ CitTIzENsS’ DEFENSE Corps. /7pp. 
(4) A Crvrt1an DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE; 
An OFFICIAL ARM OF THE LOCAL DEFENSE 
CouNcIL. 27pp. (5) THE ConTROL SySTEM 
OF THE CITIZENS’ DEFENSE Corps. 29pp. 
(6) How To ORGANIZE CIVILIAN PROTEC- 
TION IN Your Community. 8pp. United 
States Office of Civilian Defense, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. 


FINANCE 


ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION OF TANGIBLE 
PERSONAL Property. League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities, 402 Travelers Building, Richmond. 
1941. 36pp. $1.00. 

CURTAILMENT OF NONDEFENSE EXPENDITURES. 
By Henry P. Seidemann. Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1941. 54pp. 25 
cents. 

INCOME AS AN INDEX OF THE FISCAL CAPACITY 
oF MicuicAN Counties. By Marvin A. 
Bacon. Bureau of Government, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1941. 78pp. 35 cents. 

InpEx TO ASTM StaAnpDaArDs INCLUDING TENTA- 
TIVE STANDARDS. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 260 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia. 1941. 

MANUAL FOR TeExAs Assessors. By Aldro 
Jenks. Bureau of Municipal Research, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 1941. 232pp. 

Municipats. Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C. 1941. $1.00. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE 8TH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION HELD AT JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, Oc- 
TOBER 20 To 23, 1941. National Association 
of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1941. 78pp. $1.00. 

PRINCIPLES OF PUNCH-CARD MACHINE OPERA- 
TION. By Harry P. Hartkemeier. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 1942. 263pp. $3.25. 

PROCEEDINGS OF A CONFERENCE ON STATE SU- 
PERVISION OF LOCAL FINANCE—DECEMBER 4, 
5, 6, 1941. Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 
127pp. $1.00. 

SALARY AND WAGE INCREASES BY 384 UNITED 
STaTEs Citres Durinc 1941. By Carl H. 


Chatters and Margorie Leonard. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 4pp. 15 cents. 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS IN WISCONSIN; A MAN- 
UAL OF PROCEDURE AND ForMS FOR CITIES 
AND ViILLAGEs. League of Wisconsin Mu- 
nicipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, Madison. 
1942. 86pp. $1.00. 


FIRE 


EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATION FOR FIRE SAFETY. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston. 47pp. 25 cents. 

(1) STANDARDS FOR THE INSTALLATION OF 
CONTAINERS FOR STORING AND HANDLING 
FLAMMABLE Liguips. 57pp. (2) STANDARDS 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION AND INSTALLATION 
OF GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TANKS. National 
Fire Protection Association. National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York. 1941. 137pp. 


HOUSING 


CoMMUNITY ACTIVITIES IN PuBLIC HOousING. 
United States Housing Authority, Washington, 
D. C. 1941. 20pp. 

GRADED RENTS; PoLICy AND PROCEDURE IN THE 
District oF CoLtumBIA. By John Ihlder. 
Notes on Management Practice, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 20 cents. 

Jornt FINANCING OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
BY Housinc AUTHORITIES AND OTHER Mu- 
NICIPAL DEPARTMENTS. United States Hous- 
ing Authority, Washington, D.C. 1941. 9pp. 

PREFABRICATION AND Hovusinc. Central Hous- 
ing Committee, 1601 I Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1941. 6pp. 

REBUILDING OLp Cuicaco. Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
1941. 23pp. 


LIBRARY 


LiprARY CLASSIFICATION FOR PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION MATERIALS. By Sophia Hall Glidden 
and Dorothy Marchus. Public Administra- 
tion Service and the American Library As- 
sociation. Order from Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
512pp. $6.00. 


PERSONNEL 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATORS. Office of 
Personnel, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 1941. 14pp. 

MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers As- 
sociations, Inc., 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
1942. 34pp. 
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STANDARDS OF PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS AND 
Conpuct. By Daniel W. Mead. American 
Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39 Street, 
New York. 1941. 3lpp. 50 cents. 

TEACHER SALARIES. Civic Research Institute, 
711 Waltower Building, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 1942. 12pp. 

ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS. 
Civic Research Institute, 711 Waltower Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Missouri. 1941. 34pp. 


PLANNING 


AFTER THE WAR—FULL EMPLOYMENT. By 
Alvin H. Hansen. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Washington, D. C. January, 
1942. 19pp. 

Procress Report, 1940-41. National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
8lpp. 25 cents. 

Ursan Lanp-UsE PROGRAMMING IN NORTHERN 
Micuican. Michigan Municipal League, Ann 
Arbor. 1941. 39pp. $1.00. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


AMERICAN STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR Port- 
ABLE STEEL AND Woop GRANDSTANDS. Ameri- 
can Standards Association, 29 West 39 Street, 
New York. 1941. 17pp. 60 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


EMERGENCY TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT PRo- 
GRAM. International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Washington, D. C. 10pp. 

(1) Trarric Court IN THE TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 
EMERGENCY. 1l10pp. (2) ENGINEERING IN 
THE TRAFFIC ACCIDENT EMERGENCY. I1Ipp. 
(3) Pusitic SAFETY EDUCATION FOR THE 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENT EMERGENCY. National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. 1942. 

TRAFFIC SURVEY IN MorGANTOWN, WEST ViR- 
GInIA. By W. S. Downs. City Manager, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 1941. 40pp. 


WELFARE 


AMERICAN Rep Cross AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
AGENCIES. Supplement to January, 1942, Pub- 
lic Welfare News. American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
2pp. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON CHILDREN’S CouRT JURISDICTION. New 
York State Legislature, Albany. 1941. 127pp. 

YouTH, JoBs AND DEFENSE. National Youth 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
25pp. 











Newly Published 


Model City Charter 


OMPLETELY rearranged and rewritten in accordance with the best modern 
practice of legal draftsmanship, the fifth edition of the Model City Charter 
has been revised by a committee of authorities on municipal government after 


four years of work. 


Among many new features: Planning for capital expenditures, a fiscal calendar, 
new budget provisions, low cost housing, assessment of property and collection: 


of taxes. 


Widely used in drafting “strong mayor” charters as well as council-manager plan 
charters (the form of government it provides), the Model City Charter is credited 
with having exerted more influence on the improvement of local government than 


any other single document. 


172 Pages (including appendices) in Sturdy Paper Covers.............. 


$1.00 


Reduced rates for quantity purchases 
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